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A school administrator has two broad 
responsibilities in education. First, he 
is the administrative head of a school 
or school system. Second, he is a repre- 
sentative and spokesman for the educa- 
tional profession in his community; the 
public looks to him for much of its 
understanding of education. 


No superintendent or principal can 
shun the first of these responsibili- 
ties. Furthermore, he cannot afford to 
avoid the second because of its impor- 
tance to the first. Much of his success 
as an administrator is dependent upon 
his success as an intelligent represent- 
ative and spokesman of the educational 
profession. 


Contact with Criticism 


Both of the responsibilities will 
bring the administrator into contact 
with criticism of education. Obviously, 
the criticism directed at the school or 
schools for which a principal or super- 
intendent is responsible will be of most 
immediate concern to him. On the other 
hand, the criticism of education in gen- 
eral will likewise direct public atten- 
tion to his office and his profession; 
he must deal with it intelligently. 
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Criticism takes many forms and is 
given by many different groups and indi- 
viduals for many different reasons. One 
publication listed ten different cate- 
gories or types of criticism. Every 
educator knows that some of the critics 
are constructive while others are de- 
structive. Some are motivated by a 
desire to improve education while others 
have totally different purposes. 


It is not the intent of this article 
to analyze criticisms or the reasons why 
they are made; some of the publications 
mentioned here undertake effectively 
such tasks. Instead, an effort will be 
made to list and discuss briefly certain 
points which appear to be essential in 
the administrator's thinking and deal- 
ings with criticism and critics. 


History and Progress 


An administrator should know enough 
about the history of his profession to 
realize that (1) criticism of schools is 
not a new development in education; and 
(2) every major wave of criticism of 
education has brought increased support 
and better schools. 

Individuals and groups have been 
criticising education for thousands of 
years. Among the better known of the 
early critics were Confucius and Soc- 
rates. Centuries later one of the great 
leaders in American education, Horace 
Mann, was a severe critic. For example, 
in his 1838 report he declared that 
"more than eleven-twelfths of all chil- 
dren in the reading classes, in our 
schools, do not understand the meaning 
of the words they read..."” 


Widespread criticism of education 
indicates a renewed realization of the 
value of schools and often precedes sig- 
nificant improvement. Chase describes 
this historical fact when he says: 
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As I read the history of educational ad- 
vancement in America, it appears to be an 
uneven evolutionary process, marked by 
periods of relative stagnation and other 
periods of great forward surges. Apparently 
the great advances have been preceded by a 
state of general dissatisfaction with the 
schools, by a deep feeling that they were in- 
adequate to the needs of the times. This ap- 
pears to be condition number one for a great 
advance. It was present in the early part of 
the Nineteenth Century and was the prelude 
to the great movement to establish the free 
school system throughout the country. It was 
present, too, in the spread of the high 
school to rural areas...3 


Understanding 


If an administrator is to deal effec- 
tively with criticism of education, he 
must have an understanding of the 
critics and their charges. 


If an administrator is to be a leader, 
he must understand both sides of any 
question or controversy with which he 
deals. There are, of course, many publi- 
cations which can aid him in gaining 
this understanding of criticism. Among 
them is the new and highly useful an- 
thology of magazine and journal articles 
compiled by Scott and Hill.* Reprinted 
in the volume are representative arti- 
cles, or excerpts of articles, published 
during the period from 1940 through the 
first half of 1953 by approximately one 
hundred writers. The collection presents 
criticisms, defenses of schools, analy- 
ses of criticisms, and accounts of the 
manner in which various school systems 
have dealt with criticism. 


Extensive bibliographies of publica- 
tions dealing with criticism are also 
available to many administrators. Among 
them is the annotated one released by 
the Kansas State Teachers Association.® 


Schools Generally Are Not Deteriorating 


An administrator should know that re- 
search indicates that public education, 
as a whole, is not deteriorating even if 
it is not yet achieving the results 
which the public and the educational 
profession would like. 

Research and evaluation which have 
been done in the United States show that 
America's public schools as a group are 

1. Doing as good a job as they have 
ever done in teaching the three R's or 
skill subjects. 


2. Assuming many additional responsi- 
bilities not demanded of schools in 
earlier eras. 


In 1951, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association published 


a summary of research studies, prepared 
with the assistance of directors of re- 
search in city school systems, which 
pointed out that "many studies show that 
the present-day groups average as high, 
and usually higher, on the same tests 
given at the same grade levels as the 
pupils of thirty or more years ago."6 


One of the best known reports with a 
wealth of evidence showing the effec- 
tiveness of modern public education was 
that sponsored by the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study and published in book form 
during 1942.7 Equally well known, and 
contradicting the persons who, for some 
reason, feel that education of the Nine- 
teenth Century was more thorough than 
that of the Twentieth Century, is the 
older volume by Caldwell and Courtis.8 
In it is reported the study in which the 
examinations administered to highly 
select eighth grade pupils in Boston 
schools during 1845 were given to 12,000 
unselected eighth-graders in forty-six 
states during the Spring of 1919. 
Records in Boston showed that the chil- 
dren who took the examinations during 
1845 were "the flower of the Boston 
schools." In comparison, the children 
who wrote the examinations during 1919 
were unselected and were actually compa- 
rable to the lower 40 per cent of the 
1845 pupils. The results of the study 
showed (1) the 1919 pupils tended to 
make "lower scores on the pure memory 
and abstract skill questions and higher 
scores on the thought and meaningful 
questions," (2) the performance of 
pupils in 1919 was generally the same 
throughout the country insofar as the 
changes between 1845 and 1919 were con- 
cerned, and (3) the efficiency of 
instruction in 1919 was higher than it 
was in 1845. 


In 1952, Gray and Iverson summarized 
the available research regarding the 
performance of pupils in reading.? 
Among their tentative conclusions, based 
on the studies discussed by them, were 
the following: 


1, Pupil achievement in silent reading 
equals or excells that of several 
decades ago. 

2. The average pupil today reads more 
rapidly and understands better what he 
reads than did the pupils of several 
decades ago. He does not read as well 
orally, primarily because schools no 
longer emphasize oral reading. 


3. The reading achievement of pupils 
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in school systems varies greatly. In 
some schools achievement is far superior 
to that of several decades ago; in 
others it is inferior 


Even the unstable conditions of World 
War II which brought crowded classrooms, 
tensions, and the use of many emergency 
teachers, apparently did not cause the 
achievement of children in the "funda- 
mentals" to deteriorate. Approximately 
230,000 children in seven states were 
included in a study in which standard- 
ized achievement tests were administered 
to large numbers of them before 1945 and 
to equally large numbers of others after 
1945.19 The interval between the periods 
in which groups of children were tested 
ranged from two to nine years with an 
average of five and one-third years. 
Comparisons of the performances on tests 
in reading, arithmetic, and language 
skills enabled the researchers to say 
that "it is safe to conclude that the 
achievement of public-school pupils is 
not falling; in fact, the data show a 
slight, altho probably not statistically 
significant, gain in achievement." 


Similar research has been reported in 
many books, professional journals, and 
popular magazines. 


A Need for Vision 


Administrators and the public should 
have vision which causes them to be dis- 
contented with their schools if they are 
only as effective, or slightly more ef- 
fective, than they were several decades 
ago. 

America is a dynamic nation. If it is 
to remain dynamic, it must have schools 
whose effectiveness is increasing 
constantly. Despite the necessary empha- 
Sis placed on the preceding section of 
this article, critics and educators 
should be devoting their efforts toward 
developing better schools than we have 
ever had, rather than attempting to 
prove or disprove that the schools today 
are as good as those of 1900 or 1940. 


Generalizations Can Be Dishonest 


An administrator cannot refute criti- 
cisms aimed at his school or system by 
using generalizations based on research 
done in other schools. 

It is true that some writers have used 
the dishonest technique of pointing to a 
weakness in one school system and then, 
by implication or direct statement, 
declared that the weakness is prevalent 
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in all schools. No educator, however, 
should employ such a fraudulent tech- 
nique in attempting to handle criticism 
directed at the schools for which he has 
responsibility. 


Evidence was mentioned earlier which 
shows that public schools, as a group, 
are doing as effective a job as they 
have ever done. There are, however, 
exceptions to this generalization. An 
administrator and his staff must evalu- 
ate constantly the work of their school 
or schools in order that they will know 
whether or not any criticism which 
arises is justified. Intelligent hand- 
ling of local criticism must be based on 
the facts as they relate specifically to 
the local situation. 


Valid Criticism 

An administrator should not lose sight 
of the fact that criticisms of the 
schools for which he is responsible may 
be justified. 

Unfair criticism of education has 
caused some educators to be antagonistic 
toward all criticism. Such an attitude 
is unfortunate despite the fact that it 
can be explained by the weaknesses which 
apparently are inherent in human nature. 
Society should be constructively criti- 
cal of its schools. Citizens are often 
correct in their statements about weak- 
nesses in their educational system; 
their support in correcting these weak- 
nesses should be sought instead of re- 
buffed by antagonism on the part of ad- 
ministrators and their staffs. When 
public concern is most evident, educa- 
tors have their greatest opportunity to 
gain the support that they need. 


Effective Administration 


Three activities are essential in 
dealing successfully with criticism. 
They are continuous evaluation, inter- 
pretation, and school-public cooperation. 


Reports of the manner in which school 
systems throughout the United States 
have dealt successfully with criticism 
emphasize that success is attained by 
school administrators and their staffs 
who (1) evaluate objectively the work 
that they are doing and the criticisms 
that are received, (2) interpret the 
schools to the public in a manner that 
brings accurate understanding of the 
facts for and against the schools, and 
(3) join with the public in examining 
facts and in taking whatever steps the 
facts indicate are necessary. !2 


Evaluation should not be neglected 
until criticism arises; it should be an 
integral part of a school system's 
activities. As each step in the evalua- 
tive process is completed, the people of 
the community should be informed about 
their schools' achievements, failures, 
and aims in language they can understand 
and appreciate. And last, methods should 
be utilized whereby school boards, ad- 
ministrators, teaching staffs, and lay- 
men work together, with every group 
sharing its appropriate responsibility 
for schools that are increasingly 
effective. 13 
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of education? 


1. How could the program of evaluation, interpretation, and school-public 
relations in your school system be improved? 
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